THE FOREST DEPARTMENT
Forest conservation has cost something in popular discontent. Villagers who live near the forests, and have been accustomed to exploit them at pleasure, are naturally disturbed by restrictive regulations, which, moreover, have not always been framed with due consideration for their urgent necessities. But with the passing of time they are accustoming themselves to economise in forest produce, and are less disposed to see oppressiveness in measures which are taken by the Forest Department to preserve the resources that contribute to their livelihood.
Commercially the forests are of profit to the State, yielding a net revenue of about three-quarters of a million sterling. In Burma a large income is derived from teak timber, and here and there in India proper, forests occur which can supply heavy logs to the timber market. But the greatest utility, of the forests is in the production of small poles, bamboos, and fuel, and in the grazing which is permitted on hill-sides that are not under strict conservation. This, during the hot weather months, preserves large herds of cattle which would starve on the herbless pasturages of their villages. Generally, of course, the utility of the forests to the people depends greatly upon their proximity ; and a very large proportion of their produce is taken by the villages that lie close to their bordeis. But these villages, which in the peninsula are very numerous indeed, are as a rule of poor soil and depend upon forest produce to eke out the profits of their cultivation. Did the forests fail them their fields would hardly yield a livelihood, and in preserving the forests from wasteful exploitation the Forest Department is preserving the existence of a large area of cultivation.
The superior staff of the Forest Department is appointed in England by the Secretary of State, and the selected officers have hitherto undergone a special training at the University of Oxford. For the training of an Indian
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